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PROGRAM. 


Geological formation of the Nile valley and adjacent lands. 
Geography of Egypt. 
1. Latitude and longitude; dimensions and boundaries. 
2. The divisions of Egypt. 
a. The Nile valley. 4. The Delta. c. The Fayum. @. The 
Eastern Desert. ¢. The Valley of the Natron Lakes. 
. The Nile. 


a. Source and tributaries. 4, The annual inundation. 
4. Climate and productions. 
5. Chief cities. 
The nations bordering on Egypt. Libyans, Nubians, Ethiopians 
or Cushites, and the Amu and Shasu. 


Origin of the Egyptians; their relation to the Pheenician and 
Punites; their early home and contact with the Semites. 

Physical characteristics; of the white race, dolichocephalic, etc. 
Writing. 

1. Hieroglyphic. 

2. Hieratic. 


3. Demotic. 

4. The decipherment of hieroglyphics ; Champollion; the Rosetta 
stone. 

Language; close relation to Semitic and Turanian languages. 

Egyptian grammar Semitic; its vocabulary Turanian. 

Literature. 

1. Extent and variety. 

2. General characteristics. 

. **The Ritual of the Dead.” 

4. Poems of Pentaur. 

5. Egyptian fiction: Tale of the Two Brothers, The Doomed 
Prince, etc. 

6. Preservation and translation of Egyptian literature. 

Science. 

1. Mathematics. 

2. Astronomy. 
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3. Astrology. 
4. Medicine. 
Religion. 
1. Esoteric. Monotheism. 
2. Exoteric. 
a. Fetishism. 4, Sun-worship. ¢. Polytheism. 
. The Egyptian Pantheon. 


. Aten—“‘the solar disk”—the foreign deity of Amenophis IV. 
. The myth of Osiris and other myths of the gods. 
. Egyptian conception of the after-world. 

a. Osiris and the Hall of Truth. 4. The Ka and Ka statues. 


c. Immortality of the soul and resurrection of the body. 
The priesthood. 


1. Classes of priests. 
2. Revenues. 
3. Dress and manner of living. 
4. Relation to the government. 
The military class. 
. Arms and armor 
. The chariot service. 
War galleys. 
Egyptian camps. 
Mercenary troops. 
ccupations, manners and customs. 
. Agriculturists. 
. Tradesmen. 
Artisans and their occupations. 
a. Building and stone-cutting. 4. Weaving. c. Upholstery. 
@d. Chariot-making. ¢. Glass-blowing. /. Metallurgy. 
g. Embalming. 
4. Physicians, scribes, architects. 
5. Funeral ceremonies. 
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6. Position and influence of women; dress and occupation. 

Chronology and history. 

Chief authorities in Egyptian chronology, Manetho, and the monu- 
ments. Dynasties of Manetho not collateral, but in all cases 
successive. Many dynasties omitted from his list. 

1. Most important kings of the Egyptian dynasties. 

I. Menes, Teta. B. C. 5004. 
IV. Seneferu, Khufu, Khafra, Menkara. 4020. 
VI. Rameri-Pepi. 3400. ' 
XI. AntefIV., Mentuhotep IV. 2800. 
XII. Amen-em-hat I., Usertesen I., Amen-em-hat II., User- 
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tesen II., Usertesen III., Amen-em-hat III. 2700. 
XV., XVI., XVII., Hyksos kings. 2200. 
XVIII. Aahmes, Thothmes I. and III., Amenophis II., III., 
andIV. 1703. 
XIX. Rameses I., Seti I., Rameses II., Manepthah. 1500. 
XX. Rameses IIT. 1311. 
XXI. Hirhor. rr1oo. 
XXII. Usarkon I. 950. 
XXV. Tirhaka. 7oo. 
XXVI. Psamtik I., Psamtik II., Apres Aahmes II. 666. 
. Persian occupation. B.C. 527-332. 
Ptolemaic period. B. C. 332-30. 
Roman period. B. C. 30-A. D. 400. 
. Coptic period. A. D. 400-700. 
Cufic period. A.D. 700-1000. 

. Arabic period <A. D. 1000- 

Four great periods in Egyptian history. 

1. Royal absolutism. The building of the great stone pyramids, 
and their temples, in which are placed magnificent statues of 
the king; remarkable character of the sculpture of this 
period; Memphis the chief city; Ra and Pthah the chief 
gods. Period begins about 4000 B. C. 

2. The second Egyptian civilization. Extension of trade and com- 
merce; exploration of unknown seas; ship-building ; build- 
ing of reservoirs and canals; the development of the Fayum ; 
increase of luxury and size of palaces; smaller pyramids of 
brick ; rock-cut tombs, as Beni-Hassan; painting in tombs; 
erection of obelisks; colossal statues; foreign emigrants 
admitted; conquest of Ethiopia; founding of great temples ; 
Thebes the great city; Ammon the chief deity. Period 
begins about 2700 B. C. 

3. The period of conquest. The great Asiatic and Libyan wars; 
the acquisition of thousands of captives; Egyptian archi- 
tecture reaches its highest development in the magnificent 


temples of this period, as Karnak and Ipsamboul; colossi, 


the great achievement in sculpture; bas-reliefs on a far 
larger scale than ever before; the deification of the monarch 
complete; literature flourishing in all its branches; luxury 
shown in elaborate costumes and increased ornamentation of 
houses and furniture; Thebes and Tanis, chief cities; 
Ammon-Ra maintains his pre-eminence. Period * begins 
about 1700. 

4. The Egyptian renaissance. A revival of peace, of power, and 
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of prosperity ; building of temples; Hellenic influence pre- 
vails; Naukratis founded ; Africa circumnavigated ; demotic 
writing introduced; the canal from Bubastis to the Bitter 
Lakes begun; art characterized by grace, beauty, and ele- 
gance: Apis worship becomes more pronounced; Sais the 
chief city. The period begins 666 B. C. 

The Hyksos occupation. 

The Hebrews in Egypt. 

The Greeks in Egypt in the 12th dynasty. Pottery found at Kahun 
and Gurob, Daphne and Naukratis. 

The Pheenicians and Egypt. 

The religious revolution attempted by Khuenaten; the recent dis- 
coveries at Tel-el-Amarna, including Mycenzan pottery and 
also the tomb of Khuenaten. 

A general view of Egyptian architecture. 

1. General principles of form. 

2. Materials. 

3. General principles of construction. 

a. Dressed construction; horizontal and vertical elements; the 
vault and arch. 4. Compact construction. c. Carpentry 
or wooden construction. 

4. Decoration. 

a. Bas-relief. 4. Painting. 

Sepulchral architecture; the Egyptian tomb an inhabited house. 

. Location of Egyptian necropolis; orientation of tombs. 

. Sepulchral furniture. 

. Ka statues and ushabti. 

. Sepulchral treasure ; jewels, arms, clothing, etc. 

. Significance of tomb paintings. 

. Burial among the poor. 

. The Tomb, under the Ancient Empire; ‘“The type of all later 
tombs, complete in their unity both of artistic form and of 
intellectual conception.” . 

a. The Mastabas; the private tomb of the Memphite Necropolis, 
under the ancient empire. 
1. Material. 


2. Construction. 
. 
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Funeral chapel. 
Serdab. 

Well. 

Mummy chamber. 


3. Interior divisions. + 


4. Decoration. 
5. The tomb of Ti, fifth dynasty. 
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4. The pyramids; the royal tombs of the ancient empire, 
developed from the Mastaba, as seen in the Mastaba pyra- 
mids of Medum and Sakkara. 

1. The stone pyramids. 
a. Pyramids of the fourth dynasty. 

1. Medum, the oldest explored pyramid; Seneferu, 
first king of the fourth dynasty. 2. The great 
pyramid of Gizeh; Khufu. 3. The second pyr- 
amid of Gizeh; Khafra. 4. The third pyramid 

‘of Gizeh; Menkaura. 5. Abu Roash. 
6, Pyramids of sixth dynasty. 

1. Pyramid of Sakkara; Pepi. 2. Mastaba pyramid 

of Sakkara. 
2. Pyramids of Dahshur. 

a. The great pyramid. 4. The Southern pyramid. 
c. The brick pyramids of about the eighth 
dynasty. 

3. Brick pyramids of the eleventh and twelfth dynasties, 

a. Illahun; Usertesen II. 6. Hawara; Amenem- 

hat IIT. 
4. Pyramids of Nubia. 
8. The tombs of the middle empire. 

a. Constructed tombs; small pyramids of brick, with grave 
chamber in foundation. 

6. Rock-cut tombs; the speos. 

1. Beni Hassan; tomb facade; portico; funerary chapel ; 
well; mummy chamber; tomb of Numhotep. 
2. Siout; Necropolis in the Libyan chain. 
3. Thebes; tombs of eleventh dynasty; the hemi-speos; 
the structural tomb. 
. The tombs of the new empire. 

a. ** The Gate of the Kings ;” a valley of the Libyan chain west 
of Thebes; the place of the speos; twenty-five royal 
tombs ; tombs of priests, warriors and officers ; memorial 
temples near. 

1. The tomb of Seti. 2. The tomb of Rameses II. 3. The 

tomb of Rameses III. 


6. Memorial temples or royal funerary chapéls. 
1. Dayr-el-Bahari; Hatasu. 2. The Ramesseum. 3. Me- 
dinet-Abou. 4. Temple of Gournah. 5. The Mem- 
nonium. 


¢. Tomb of Khuenaten, discovered in 1892 at Tel-el-Amarna. 
d. Private tombs of the Theban Necropolis. 
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1. Tombs of the plain; well, mummy chamber, superstruct- 
ure. 2. The speos; funerary chapel, sloping passage, 
mummy chamber, funeral statues and canopic vases. 

10. Tombs of the Sait period. 

Sais located in the Delta; neither rock nor hill, hence tombs 
constructed on the surface. 

a. The hypostlye hall, with a niche for the mummy chamber ; 
the whole a temple of Neith, and also a royal tomb, now 
wholly destroyed. 

4. Private tombs; cemeteries of brick chambers, erected on a 
platform of crude brick in many layers; similar structures 
in Chaldea. 

11. Theban tombs of the twenty-sixth dynasty. 

Subterranean galleries, preceded by court; tomb of Petamoun- 

oph; sculptured reliefs; vaults employed. 
The temple in Egypt. 
1. General characteristics. 

The Egyptian temple, a dwelling of the gods and a monument 
of the piety of the king; no public ritual celebrated in it; 
only the king and priests could enter; priestly processions 
and festivals, but no dwelling for priests; no oracles; the 
Greek temple also not a church. 

. The temple under the ancient empire. 

The temples of the fourth dynasty. 

a. Medum, Seneferu. 4. Granite temple of Gizeh, Khafra. 
c. Temples of the second pyramid, Khafra. d@. Temple 
of the third pyramid, Menkaura. 

The temple under the middle empire. 

a. Temple at Arsinoe, Amenemhat II. At Illahun, Usertesen 
II, temple and shrine destroyed by Rameses II; remains 
of black granite statue of Usertesen II; sculptures very 
fine and brilliantly colored. 4. At Nebesheh, temple and 
monolith shrine, Usertesen III. ¢. At Thebes, Usertesen 
I. ad. At Heliopolis, Usertesen I; first obelisk erected. 

The temple of the new empire. 

a. Approaches to the temple. 

1. The dromos. 2. The temenos. 3. The outer walls of 
crude brick. Its stone doorways ; pylons and propylons. 
4. Obelisks. 5. Colossi. 

é. The sanctuary, the necessary and central feature of the 
temple; hypostyle halls, treasure chambers, the peristylar 
court, the pylons. 

c. The great temple of Karnak. 
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. Luxor, Gournah, Medinet-Abou. 
. The Ramesseum. 
J. Temple of Abydos. 
. Elephantine, a peripteral temple. 
- Rock-cut temple of Nubia. 
1. Ipsamboul; the masterpiece of subterranean architecture, 
and of the reign of Rameses II. 
a. Facade of temple; its colossi, bas-reliefs, and inscrip- 
tions. 4. Interior; statues of the gods. 
7. Dayr-el-Bahari; the mausoleum of Hatasu. 
Jj. The temple of Philz. 
Civil and military architecture. 
1. The palace. 
2. The ordinary Egyptian house — Kahun. 
3. The labyrinth at Hawara in the Fayum. Exploration of site 
by Flinders-Petrie in 1888. 
. The ‘** Royal Pavilion of Medinet-Abou,” or pavilion of 
Rameses III. 
. Fortification of towns. 
a. Walls. 4. Fortresses—Kummeh, Semneh, El Kab, Abydos. 
Public Works. 


a. Storage—Pithom. 4. Irrigation—the Fayum. c. Mining 
and quarrying — Torrah, Massarah, Silsilis, Assouan, the 
Sinaitic peninsular. 
Analysis of architectural forms. 
1. Construction. 


a. In wood. &. Imitation of wooden construction in stone. 
¢. No cyclopean or polygonal masonry. @. Monoliths. 
¢. Foundations of Egyptian buildings. /. Knowledge of 
mechanics and engineering. 

The Arch. 

a. Found in tomb of sixth dynasty at Abydos; at Illahun and 
Hawara of twelfth dynasty. Well known to early 
Egyptians. 

The pier and column. 

a. The quadrangular pier; Hatoric, Osiride, and other dec- 
orations ; base and capital. . 

4. Fluted pillars, derived from piers; ‘‘ proto-Doric,” as at 
Beni-Hassan; relation to the Greek Doric column. 

c. The column; great variety in form and decoration ; imitation 
of wood and metal forms. 

1. The lotus column. 2. The campaniform and reversed 
campaniform. 





5. 
6. 
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d. Egyptian colonnades. Fullest development of Egyptian 
columnar architecture in interiors. 
1. The hypostyle hall — Karnak, the Ramesseum, Medinet- 
Abou. 2. The portico— Luxor, Khons, Gournah. 
. Other architectural forms. 
a. Ante — Luxor, Karnak, Medinet-Abou. 


torus. 


b. The cornice. the Egyptian gorge. curve. 
fillet. 

c. The architrave. 

d. The stereobate ; Luxor. 

e. Doorways. 

1. Propylon. 2. Pylon. 3. Interior doorways. 
J. Windows — pavilion of Medinet-Abou. 
Illumination of temples, 

The obelisks. 


Sculpture. Portraiture the impetus to sculpture. 


I. 


2. 


Sculpture under the ancient empire. 

a. Statues of Sepa and Nesa. | 

4. Bas-relief of Senferu at Wadi-maghra. - 

c. Statues of Ra-hotef and Nefert > <i at selon cyan 
Medum. 

a. Sculptured wooden panels, Sakkarah. 

. The Scribe: 

. The Sheik-el-Beled. 

. Bronze statuettes. 

. Numerous statues of Chephren. 

. Statues of wood and stone under the fifth and sixth dynasties. 

. Bas-reliefs of the Mastabas. 

1. The tomb of Ti at Sakkarah. 2. Representations of 
animal forms. Realistic presentation of Egyptian life. 
Types created which ruled Egyptian art for many 
centuries. 

Sculpture under the middle empire. 

a. Colossal statues of Amenemhat III at Biahmu. 4. Statues 
of Menthouthotep and Sebek-hotep. c¢. Portrait statues 
of Hyksos kings. @. The sphinxes of Tanis. ¢. Bas- 
reliefs. Traditions of art under the old empire perpetuated 
with little change. 


3. Sculpture under the new empire. 


a. Colossi at Ipsamboul, Thebes, and Memphis. 4. Portrait 
statues — Thothmes III, Khuenaten and Rameses II. 
¢c. Bas-reliefs of temples—Karnak, Luxor, Medinet-Abou, 
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et cetera. ad. Sepulchral bas-reliefs. 
Sculpture of the Sait period. 
Gems — intaglio and relief. 
Themes, technique and conventions of Egyptian sculpture. 
a. The king first, the gods secondary. 
6. Colossi —always royal portraits. 
c. No groups, save of the family. 
@, Statuettes — of wood, terra-cotta, and bronze. 
e. Colossi — of the hardest stone. 
J. The Sphinx ; composite types. 
g- Bas-reliefs —three distinct processes. 

1. Lack of perspective. 2. The profile. 3. Emphasis on 
human and animal forms, with slight attention to 
accessories. 4. Reliefs covered with stucco and color. 
5. Comparison of reliefs in the different periods 
of Egyptian art. : 

i. Egyptian style. Not hieratic; no rigid canon in Egyptian 
sculpture; limitations from the material employed ; 
influence of the ideographic writing; realism, simplifi- 
cation, and generalization of form the chief characteris- 
tics of Egyptian sculpture. 

?. Sculpture always held in close relation to architecture in 
Egypt. Its architectonic character must not be over- 
looked in any estimate of its artistic value. 

XXVII. Painting. Subordinate to sculpture; distemper and encaustic 
painting ; illumination rather than painting. 

Colors employed ; composition of colors. 

Color applied to bas-reliefs in the mastabas and temples. 

Painting, independent of bas-reliefs, found only in tombs of 

the middle and new empires. 

Themes of sepulchral paintings. 

[Illuminated papyri. Caricature. 

Figure painting — ornament. 


XXVIII. ‘he industrial arts. 
Pottery. 


a. Forms of unglazed pottery. 
6. Egyptian fatence. 

1. Colors employed. 2. Vases, figurines, statuettes, 
ornaments. 3. Enamelled tiles; figures in relief; 
decoration of temple walls. 

Glass — manufactured at a very early date; its general use 


and brilliant coloring. 
Metal-work and jewelry —copper, bronze, iron; lavish use 
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of gold, silver rare. 
a. Damascening. 4. Engraving on ivory. 
4. Woodwork — columns, furniture, coffins, toilet articles. 
5. Weaving and embroidery. 
XXIX. The general characteristics of Egyptian civilization. 


—Mary E. Boyce. 





The Book of Hades. . 


The discovery in recent years of a key to ancient Egyptian hieroglyphics 
has opened up an extensive and wonderful literature which had been closed 
for centuries. The period when the children of Israel were held in bondage 
in Egypt is now known to have been an age of remarkable mental culture. 
The literature consisted of poems, religious treatises, and records of various 
kinds. Some were of considerable length. They were engraved on the 
walls of temples, on the sarcophagi of the dead, and in other ways. It is 
probable that there was an extensive business done in papyri. In some 
instances several copies have been recovered of the same work. ‘These 
productions reveal remarkable power of imagination; possibly this is the 
reason that in many cases the translations are so unsatisfactory. Our revived 
knowledge of ancient Egyptian literature is as yet very imperfect. It is 
sometimes difficult to make out the sense, and when this is done the allusions 
are still more perplexing. But enough is understood to make it evident that 
a fuller knowledge will reveal a remarkable and unexpected condition of 
religious thought in those days of old, and may cause a revolution in the 
theories current to-day of the history of religion. In this literature Moses 
was a scholar, possibly of high rank. A knowledge of the poetry and 


philosophy in which he was trained must be interesting, and cannot fail to 
throw light on the earlier records of the Bible. Until recently it was always 
considered that the books of Moses contained the oldest records of primitive 
religion. Now we have a number of works of imagination upon the future 
state some centuries older still. 

Pharaoh Seti I. was the father and predecessor of Rameses II., who is 
now by almost general consensus recognised as the Pharaoh of the oppression. 
The name Seti is remarkable; it is of Canaanitish origin, and has a religious 
significance. The father of Seti was a weak monarch, and engaged in 
conflicts, not always glorious, with the Hittites and various powers of Syria. 
Seti was a strong king, and developed the glory of Egypt both by victories 
abroad and advance of civilization at home. He it was who built the 
wonderful great hall of the Temple of Karnac, the magnificent ruins of 
which have been an astonishment and admiration in all ages since. What 
became of his corpse or mummy is not known, but his sarcophagus is now 
in the Sloane Museum in London. It is covered with inscriptions. These 
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have recently been deciphered, They give a highly imaginative account of 
the supposed journey of the sun through the nether world, from his setting 
in the west to his rising in the east. This appears to be a medium for 
religious ideas and teaching in regard to the unseen. There are other copies 
extant of the same work, which was in all probability a sacred classic of 
that age. Could we apprehend fully the meaning of the figurative language, 
it would doubtless be a storehouse of the spiritual thinking of ancient Egypt. 
Its significance may be gathered from the fact that the grand idea of 
celestial glory in those days was, or was figured by, a voyage across the sky 
in the glorious sun, which, as a ship, sailed through the heavens scattering 
light and blessings, in which the wicked were not permitted to take part. 
This honor was reserved for the elect. 

Pharaoh Rameses II. has left a long eulogistic record of his father Seti on 
the temple at Abydos. It is really a fine piece of composition. Amongst 
other things he says (H. Brugsch-Bey’s translation) : ‘*‘ Thou hast entered 
into the realms of heaven, thou accompaniest the sun-god Ra, thou art 
united with stars and the moon, thou restest in the deep like those who 
dwell in it with Unnefer, the Eternal, thy hands move the god Tmu in 
heaven and on earth like the wandering stars and the fixed stars, thou 
remainest in the forepart of the bark of millions.” When this sentence is 
carefully examined, the following beliefs appear. First, the immortality of 
the spirit, apart from the body. Secondly, the blessedness of the righteous, 
and we might add degrees of blessedness. But especially the existence of 
one great Supreme Being, for the term “‘ gods” appears to denote personi- 
fied powers of nature, or celestial beings, perhaps angels. But above them 
all was ‘*Unnefer, with a heart full of love,” as another sentence expresses 
it. Now, Unnefer is Egyptian for the good or beautiful being. It should 
properly be divided into Nepher, good or beautiful, and Un, the Existent 
One — precisely corresponling to Jehovah. He is not the chief of the 
**cycle of the gods,” a very common expression, but one superior altogether. 
The Egyptians recognised ‘*a power to whom no temple was raised, or 
representation given, who had neither priests nor altar, whose doctrine was 
an esoteric mystery.” In the cult of ancient Egypt the student is continually 
reminded of the Roman Catholic religion. There was a similar magnifi- 
cence of art, of strange and ancient ritual with symbolic meaning. Behind 
all there was a belief in the One Supreme God, a Being of holiness, beauty, 
and love, and the seeking after a true and noble life, and also very wild 
imaginations of the future life, intended to influence conduct upon earth. 
Possibly an ancient grand function at Thebes would not be in its ideas and 
essence wonderfully dissimilar to a grand mass to-day at St. Peter’s at Rome. 

Passing on now to the inscription on the sarcophagus, we learn that the 
journey through the nether world has twelve stages, divided by gates, to 
pass each of which there is a special ceremony; each is guarded by a 
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serpent, of which the name is given. The work consists for the most part 
of three lines of illustrations and three lines of writing, given in parallels, 


the center showing the progress of Ra, and the others the scenes and souls 
he passes on his right hand and left. 

In one chapter, the position of which is not clear, there is Osiris 
enthroned, crowned, of black skin, and bearing the emblems of rule and life. 
Osiris is time past. Before him is the large pair of balances, teaching the 
weighing of actions in the unseen world. There is also the staircase or 
ladder with persons ascending, very frequent in Egyptian illustrations, 
reminding the reader of the dream of Jacob. 


In the first scene the boat of Ra appears with Sau, or wisdom, at the 
prow, and Hec, or magic, at the stern. It approaches a valley between two 
mountains; celestial beings march on either side. Amongst the legends 
may be noticed —I am indebted for the most part to the translation of C. 
Lefébvre given in the ‘* Records of the Past,” vol. x. : 

“ Breath to you who are in light, 

And homes for you. My glory is with you. 

I have ordained they should slay. 

They have slain all beings. 

I have hidden you from those who are in the world.” 

This may be sufficient; it is about one-tenth part of the chapter, all of 
which is similar. It suggests a belief that there are elect souls called the 
children of light, that death is ordained for all, but there is a hiding-place 
and a home for those in the light. In another part of this chapter we read 
of **the hidden dwellings of those who slay men and gods.” ‘* Praise to 
him who is in the sun, the great god of many forms!” 


In the second stage of the journey Ra, the sun-god, is in his boat, drawn 
by four beings of Hades, and met by thirteen others. On his right hand are 
twelve worshipers and twelve righteous. The legend is not very intelligent, 
but one or two sentences seem clear: ‘* These are they who adored Ra on 
earth, and who charmed the serpent and who oflered oblations, etc. Your 
souls shall not be slain.” ‘* They pray in this porch, live on justice, and 
bathe in their pool.” ‘* The water in this is on fire against sin and wicked- 


ness.” This is so far curious, that here we have water mingled with fire in 


the blessed state. On the left hand of the passage are four lying dead, and 
twenty with arms tightly bound. These are criminals, and those who have 
done wrong on earth, ‘* who have insulted Ra, cursed the egg, frustrated 


justice, spoken blasphemies.” A terrible curse is uttered upon them, thus 

ending: ‘* Evil for you is my father’s judgment; your bodies are destined 
° o ” . . . 

to punishment, and your souls to be no more.” Amongst the inscriptions 

we may note the phrase: ** He is drawn by the gods, he who has created 

them,” showing that the idea of gods was that of some created existences. 


Another phrase is: The great god travels ** to give the glorified their home, 
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the dead their dwellings.” Here the lost are called dead, and yet exist. Ra 
is light, Apap, the serpent, is darkness. 

The third court presents some remarkable features. Here, with those on 
the right hand, darkness and death reign. Twelve mummies are in their 
shrines, the doors are open, the inscription is: ‘* The holy gods who are in 
Hades.” This term is instructive, as showing the sense in which the term 
‘¢gods” was used. Above them is a gigantic serpent, here probably the 
emblem of darkness. Then there is a lake of fire, and twelve beings therein, 
who are described as ‘‘ the gods who are in the lake of fire.” By the side of 
each is a monstrous ear of corn. Have we here a forecast of the doctrine of 
purgatory? For in the reading we find: ‘* It is given to them that they may 
live in the fire which is there.” In the address to those on the left hand it 
is said: ‘‘ Fall, never to rise again; thou shalt never be found again. O 
serpent, may thy head be cut!” 

To trace the journey through all the twelve courts is an interesting task 
for a student, but would be aside from the aim of this paper. Here and 
there striking sentences are found. For example, in one place we find 
those on the right hand spoken of as ‘‘ the elect of God in peace,” ‘* There 
is justification for those who are there, and no justification for those not 
there,” ‘* The elect, their food is the word of this god.” In the eighth 
course there is a procession of ‘‘ souls of those in the lake of fire,’ 


> 


whilst 


the legend just above reads: ‘*On earth is thy mummy, in heaven is thy 
soul, thy rest is Ra, in what thou hast created.” 


Amongst the legends of those on the left hand we find in the eighth court 
a number with their arms struggling to get free, whilst a gigantic serpent 
with seven folds spits fire upon the sufferers, and we read: ‘* Horus appoints 
them punishment,” ‘‘ You shall exist no more [perhaps come out no more] ; 
destroyed is the soul, it lives no more on account of what you have done.” 
The serpent is thus instructed: ‘*My children guard the folds, open thy 
mouth, open wide thy jaws, give forth thy fire against the enemies of my 
father, burn up their bodies, consume their soul in the flame from thy head, 
in the flame which is inside thee.” 

In the last scene Osiris is represented as forming a circle with his body, 
with the inscription: ‘* Osiris, he envelopes Hades.”’ Past time abides 
round about the unseen world. The concluding legends and _ illustrations 
appear to be an imaginative description of sunrise. The symbols used are 
not clear enough for us to appreciate their value. There are transactions 
with serpents; then come a band of men with swords, ‘‘ the nine who slay 
Apap,” possible darkness; then there are ‘‘ bearers of light” following 
‘* bearers of stars,” and we learn ‘‘ the gods in this scene place the stars in 
their homes.” 

It is probable that this Book of Hades was a classic at the school of Seti, 
which was a kind of pre-Mosaic university. Another copy has been found 
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in the tomb of Rameses VI. It was evidently written to be understood, for 
over the illustrations there are descriptions given of names and pursuits. It 
leaves the impression that what appears to be unmeaning or incomprehensi- 
ble is, for the most part, only so to us who are unable to grasp the meaning. 
There is another Book of Hades extant in the Egyptian Museum of the 
Louvre. In that we have the account of the progress of the sun through the 
twelve divisions of the nether world; but the descriptions are totally 
different. This leads to the conclusion that this is to be regarded as a work 
of imagination, a kind of Apocalypse, expressing great truths by symbol. 


— J. Hunt Cooke. 


The Use of the Lightning Rod in Ancient Egypt. 


As is well known, the entrance to an Egyptian temple was by means of 
a large gate, called the ‘* pylon,” hung between two great towers. On each 
side of the ** pylon” stood an obelisk, and rows of statues of gods and kings, 
between which the worshippers approached the temple. Such towers are 
found as far back as the Fifteenth Century, B. C., and in each there may be 
easily discerned a distinct channel or duct which served for the reception of 
an extremely tall mast or flag-staff. They were fastened by huge iron bands 
or staples driven and mortised into the stone wall. 

However, the matter which is of most interest to the present generation is 
contained in a few inscriptions, dating back to the time of the Ptolemies 
(323-320 B. C.), describing the masts which were raised alongside of the 
towers of the temple of Edfu. Their height is stated to be 100 feet, and it 
is expressly mentioned that they are not used for decorative purposes; but, 
as the above-mentioned inscription reads: 

‘¢ This is the tall pelon of the God of Edfu. At the main entrance of the 
life-giving horn there is a pair of tall posts to cut the lightning out of 
the sky.” 

Another inscription states : 

‘‘The masts are made from the wood of the ash-tree, reach the sky, and 
are covered with copper plates.” 

It is evident that such copper-covered masts were used in the same manner 
as the modern lightning rod. There is, however, another very remarkable 
inscription, which shows a second form of lightning rod. ‘Two tall 
obelisks are in front of the masts, to cut the lightning out of the sky.” In 
other words, the secondary purpose for which such great obelisks were 
erected was to safely conduct electricity to the ground. 

It should also be remembered that all obelisks terminate in a distinct small 
pyramid, called the ‘‘ pyramidion,” and according to a number of inscrip- 
tions the ‘* pyramidia” were covered with gold, which sparkled gloriously 
in the sunshine. It is more than likely that the points of the pyramids were 
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copper-sheathed, in fact, an Arabian writer reports that a copper-sheathing 
was found on the top of an obelisk in the neighborhood of Cairo. 

Thus, it is beyond any doubt that the Egyptians understood the value of 
the lightning rod, and equipped their obelisks and flag staffs with copper 
heads to protect the surrounding temple building against lightning. This 
news is based upon the explorations and researches of the great Egyptolo- 
gist, Prof. Heinrich Brugsch. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


Many inquiries have been made for the small objects advertised by the 
Fund, but not hitherto procurable in this country. I have just obtained a 
supply of them, and can deliver them, postage paid, as follows: 

1. The Lachish Tablet is perfectly reproduced in a clay cast, except that 
the original is inscribed on both sides and in the cast the front and back are 
on separate pieces. Each piece is two and a half inches by two, and less 
than half an inch thick. They are very light. The cuneiform writing is 
very distinct. Translation will be found in the Quarterly Statement for 
January, 1893, page 27, according to Professor Sayce; and in Major 
Conder’s volume on the Tell-Amarna Tablets, page 130. The price of the 
pair is seventy-five cents, and either half will be sold separately for forty 
cents. 

2. The seal of Haggai, the son of Shebuiah was discovered near the 
south-west corner of the Temple area in 1867, and is described in ‘* Recovery 
of Jerusalem,” pages 95 and 386. The original is a black stone, oval in 
form, and but half an inch long. The names form two lines of old Hebrew 
characters. This is reproduced in metal. The price is fifty-five cents. 


3. The ancient Hebrew weight is fully described in the Quarterly state- 
ment for October, 1890, page 267. It was obtained by Dr. Chaplin in 
Samaria, in 1890. It is about one inch long, pointed at the ends, and 
swelling in the center to a thickness of a quarter of an inch. There are two 
lines of ancient Hebrew characters, which have been read as meaning a 
quarter of a quarter of a Netzeg. This is also reproduced in metal. The 
price is sixty-five cents. 

4. The fourth object is a reproduction in clay of a weight or bead obtained 
by me from Anata Anathoth. It was handed to Mr. Armstrong for exami- 
nation, and has proved to be an important object, as the inscription is 
variously read by Professors Sayce and Ganneau. The bead is a hemisphere, 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter, and half an inch high. It is pierced 
with a hole, and has three letters upon it. See Quarterly Statements for 
January, 1893, page 32; July, 1893, page 257. The price is thirty cents. 

The price for all four is $2.25. 
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All our subscribers are tired of waiting for the granting of the new firman 
or permit to dig. I can only say that the Fund never pursues the corrupt 
methods practiced at the Turkish court, but applies by means of the British 
Foreign Office, and has always hitherto gained its wishes because those 
wishes have always been reasonable, and because no firman has ever been 
misused. So great is the eagerness in this case that the British minister at 
Constantinople has agreed to telegraph to London as soon as the favorable 
word is spoken. A Turkish gentleman called o'ten to see the exhibit at 
Chicago, and expressed great interest in our work, and declared that we 
ought to have leave to dig wherever we liked, and that we could have it if 
only we would pay something for our boon as every one else did; but I 
could only answer that the nature of our work regulated the spirit in which 
it was to be done. It is certain that the increasing interest in archeology 
has affected the Sultan, and that we may yet see him put away all suspicion 
that this work is mere digging for buried gold. 

The Providence (R. I.) Atheneum has obtained from the exhibit the 
eight volumes of the Survey, and the twenty-four volumes of the Quarterly 
Statements. Both these sets are now very rare, and the Athenaeum is to be 
congratulated on its acquisition. Some of the maps and special volumes 
remain to be sold, and inquiries sent to me as to price will receive prompt 
answers. 

I was able to secure from the best manufacturer very favorable terms for 
reproducing in this country the raised map. The home office now has the 
matter under advisement. The prices in London now are: for a partly 
colored copy to subscribers, seven pounds seven shilliugs; for a fully 
colored copy to subscribers, ten pounds ten shillings; for a partly colored 
copy to the public, ten pounds ten shillings. I cannot now announce the 
proposed American price, but it is very favorable. Orders are rapidly being 
received at London from English sources. 

I'he maps mounted or in sheets can now be had without delay from the 
Messrs. Colton, 312 Broadway, New York, who will also make up a set on 
rollers for the wall as may be desired. 


The following subscriptions received since my report in the July issue are 
gratefully acknowledged : 


Rev. E. A. Hoffman, D. D..$10 00 Rev. J. M. Gelston... $5 00 
George N. Culver.......... 5 00 Rev. James Reed.... ... 2 50 
Rev. W. A. Erwin......... 2 50 Rev. N. J. Rubuikam . 2 50 
F. G: McKean .65....4.... 1060 B.D. Goorpe: iv. si: 2 50 
Walter G. Webster. . 1... 250 Miss M. L. Davis..... 2 50 
Rev. G. E. Shrivas . 250 Rev. Wm. Ross ..... 5 00 
Mrs. E. B. Steele ... 5 00 Mrs. E. C. Williams . 5 00 
Albert H. Postel .... 10 00 )§6Charles C. Sherman, . 2 50 
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Hon. O. S. Strauss......... $ 
Dr. D. W. Hodgkins....... 
Rev. John W. Adams..... 
Rev. R. L. Stewart ....... 
Herbert W. Gates ........ 
Mrs. Wm. Borden ......... 


RN Ms ie sdcecei cee 

Rev. L. S. Safford ......¢ 
Clarence M. Hyde ....... 
on Pee eee ere e 
Mrs. Jefferson Borden ...... 
| eee ore ree 


TuEopore F. WriGuHrT, 
42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. U. S. Secretary. 
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Book Reviews. 
Lire AND Times oF ISsataAnu, AS ILLUSTRATED BY CONTEMPORARY 
Monuments. By A. H. Sayce, LL. D. 

This little work is an attempt to bring before the modern reader a picture 
of the external and internal politics of the Jewish kingdom in the age of 
Isaiah, one of the most important epochs and turning-points in the religious 
history and training of the Chosen People. The materials are taken not 
only from the Old Testament, but also from the monuments of Egypt and 
Assyria, which, in these our days, have thrown so vivid and unexpected a 
light upon the earlier history of the Bible. The contemporaries of Isaiah 
have ceased to be mere names to us, and have become living men of flesh 
and blood; we can not only read the very words of Tiglath-pileser, of 
Sargon, and of Sennacherib, but even handle the very documents which 
they caused to be inscribed; we can sit at the councils of the Assyrian kings 
and follow the reasons which brought them into contact with the ruler of 
Judah. 

The difficulties presented in the tenth and twenty-second chapters of the 
Book of Isaiah have been removed, as well as the apparent inconsistencies in 
the account given by the sacred historian of the campaign of Sennacherib 
against Hezekiah. 

The years of Isaiah’s prophetic activity were years of the most varied 
events and decisive changes. Here belong the protracted attempts of the 
Assyrian kings to become masters of Palestine and Syria. In the realization 
of this design they were hampered by the Medes and the repeated attempts 
of the Babylonians to throw off the Assyrian yoke, as well as by the Egyp- 
tians, whose foreign policy had become to be aggressive. 

We now possess the original records of these campaigns, and it is won- 
derful how they illustrate the Bible record. A world which had seemed 
hopelessly past and dead has been suddenly quickened into life. We have 
recovered Sennacherib’s own account of his campaign in Palestine, in which 
he tells us that he had taken forty-six fenced cities in Judea. Sennacherib, 
coming from the Philistine country to Jerusalem, would have to travel from 
the southwest, whereas in an earlier chapter, Isaiah had told us that the 
Assyrian invader came down from the north, that he captured Carchemish 
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in his way, and conquered Damascus, and took Samaria; and then, after 
crossing the gorge at Michmash, encamped at Nob, outside Jerusalem on 
the north. Moreover, the prophet intimates, he is likely to take the city; 
whereas, in the later chapter, he says: ‘* He shall not take it, not so much 
as shoot an arrow against it.” It was a great difficulty with commentators, 
and it appeared to be a contradiction; but it is now satisfactorily explained, 
for we find from the Assyrian inscriptions that there had been an earlier 
campaign, conducted by Sargon, the father of Sennacherib, ten years before, 
and that he it was who actually came by the northerly route, and did capture 
Carchemish, etc., on his way. If we read the tenth chapter of Isaiah with 
Sargon in our minds and not Sennacherib, all difficulty disappears. 

This is only one of the instances of the light that is being thrown upon the 
Scriptures by these Assyrian writings, of the manner in which the Bible 
narrative is being filled out and illustrated with new and copious details, and 
is being confirmed in its statements. 

These Assyrian inscriptions have been brought together by Eberhard 
Schrader in ** The Cuneiform Inscriptions of the Old Testament”’ (2 edition, 
Giessen, 1883), in which the passages illustrative of the Old Testament are 
excerpted, translated, and annotated with a thoroughness and sobriety of 
judgment which leave nothing to be desired. The ‘Records of the Past” 
also give numerous translations exhibiting as closely as possible the sense 
and rhythm of the original. 

Prof. Sayce divides his work into five chapters: ‘* The Life of Isaiah,” 
‘Egypt in the Age of Isaiah,” ‘‘ Assyria,” ** Syria and Israel,” ‘* Political 
Parties in Judah.” He also gives translations from the fragments of Tiglath- 
pileser’s Annals, from the Inscriptions of Sargon, and Sennacherib’s account 
of his Campaign against Judah. 

Says Prof. Sayce: ‘It is inevitable that in this reconstruction of the past 
we should have to modify or renounce many theories and interpretations of 
Holy Writ, which have long prevailed, in default of a better knowledge. 
It was so when modern astronomy swept away the old theory which placed 
the earth in the center of the universe; it was equally so when geology 
showed that the earth was far older than had been hitherto believed. All 
new knowledge necessarily obliges us to correct and modify our earlier con- 
ceptions, and nowhere is this more the case than in the domain of history, 
where too often the chain of events that has been preserved for us consists 
only of a few broken links.” 

(London, The Religious Tract Society; New York, The Fleming H. 
Revell Co. pp. 96. Price 80 cents.) 


‘““EXCAVATIONS IN SENDSCHIRLI.” © Rev. Camden M. Cobern, Ph. D. 
[Ausgraburgen in Sendschirli ausgefiihrt und herausgegeben ein auft- 
rage der orient-comités zu Berlin. Dr. Spermann, Berlin. 1893.] 
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The prospectus of this comprehensive archeological work by Dr. Sper- 
mann of Berlin, has just reached me. These excavations were undertaken 
and the results now published under the auspices of the Oriental Committee 
of Berlin, with the support of the General Society of the Royal Museum, 


This work details for the first time the results of three expeditions which the 
Oriental Society sent out to the ruins of Sendschirli in Northern Syria. These 
finds are important and in part very surprising, throwing much new light 
upon the history of Northern Syria. It is of the greatest significance in the 
history of Art. The Hittites, which have previously been known only in 
dim outline, through the Egyptian, Assyrian and Biblical accounts, are now 
brought clearly before us. We know now the size of a Hittite capital sur- 
rounded by its circular double wall; we have seen the remains of its fort- 
resses and palaces, and can notice the development of architectural styles, 
which, until lately, were completely unknown. What is most surprising is 
the fact that we here find in the 8th century B. C. ‘* Hittite works of sculp- 
ture which rival the best works of Assyrian art.” Very nearly a hundred 
large statues and thousands of smaller treasures have been found and fortu- 
nately allow of an exact chronological classification because of the severely 
critical nature of the excavations. A number of important inscriptions have 
been found; notably, two which are written in ancient Aramaic and which 
can only be compared in historical and linguistic significance to the famous 
inscription of Mesha, King of Moab. Contributions are made to the first 
part, just published, by such men as Enting and Sachan and Schrader. 
Other specialists, like R. Koldewey, F. Winter and F. v. Luschan will 
write for the parts which are to follow, on architecture, sculpture, etc. The 
first part containing introduction and inscriptions, consists of 84 pp. text 
(Folio) one map, eight plates and nineteen other illustrations. Each part 
will cost 25 marks ($6). 





Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
To the Editor of Biblia: 
The following subscriptions since September 2oth are gratefully acknow- 
ledged: 
R. F. Borden i608 Rev. John C. Bliss, D.D....$ 5 
W. H. Rice 5 
Mrs. Pierre Van Cortlandt... Edward R. Tyler. 
Miss Fannie B. Robbins..... Camden M. Cobern, Ph.D., 
F. A. Hoffman Hon. Henry W. Taft 
Rev. Edwin A. Blake, D.D.. Rev. LEonarp W. Kip 
Mrs. Charles Babcock Renwick B. Knox.......... 
Tuomas MacKe tar, Ph.D. 25 Prof. W. P. Bradley 
The Archxological Report, No. 1, has been sent to all our regular and 
Survey subscribers without extra cost to them. As the title page says, the 


88888888 
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Report treats of ‘* the Recent Work of the Egypt Exploration Fund and the 
Progress of Egyptology during the years 1892 and 1893.” There are seven 
illustrations and a map. The map is in five sections, Price to non-sub- 
scribers to the Fund or to its Survey, go cents. 

Unless the remainder of 1893 yields a larger percentage of new and re- 
newed subscriptions than the past quarter, not only will the total subscrip- 
tions be much less this year than usual, but the continuance of the work 
itself in Egypt will be seriously imperiled. What the Society has done 
and is doing needs no portrayal from me in these pages. He or she who 
runs may read. Ws. C. WInsLow. 

525 Beacon Street, Boston, October 20, 1893. 





Subscriptions to the Archzeological Survey of Egypt. 
To the Editor of Biblia: 
From September 20th to date I have received, very thankfully, these 
subscriptions : 
Prof. J. H. Fradenburgh, Bras Fs TE. Taper. css evee 
Ph.D., D.D., LL.D....$ 5 00 Rev. Leonard W. Kip 


Wo. C. WINSLow. 
Beacon Street, Boston, October 20, 1893. 


Archeological Notes. 

The National Press, of Cairo, has recently issued a work by E. A Floyer, 
entitled: ‘* Etude sur le Nord, etbai entre le Nil et la Mer Rouge.” The 
London Academy, of October 7th, thus notices this book : 

In 1891 a scientific expedition was sent by the late Khedive to explore and 
survey the desert between the Red Sea and that part of the Nile which flows 
between Esuch and Assuan. The result is a report which takes the form of 
an elaborate work on the region that was surveyed. Mr. Floyer begins with 
the geography of the district, and an account of the course taken by the ex- 
pedition. Then come chapters on the antiquities of the country, on the 
Pheenicans, whom Mr. Floyer believes to have once settled there; on its 
botany, mineralogy, and geology; on the ancient commerce of the Red Sea; 
on the astronomical determination of certain points in the valley of the Nile, 
and on the working of the Nubian gold mines in the ninth century. The 
whole district is, indeed, full of the remains of mines of gold and other 
metals worked by the Pharaohs, the Ptolemies, and their successors, as well 
as of the settlements in which the miners and their overseers lived. Mr. 
Floyer explored some of the ancient mines, and his description of some of 
them is not the least interesting part of his book. He finds a support for 
his theory that the Pheenicans were acquainted with them in a passage of 
the Odyssey (IV. 83); though it is doubtful whether he will get philologists 
to assent to his identification of the Homeric Erembi with the Bleminyes of 
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classical geography. Mr. Floyer is a strong advocate of the effects of 
drifting sand in producing the present configuration of the desert, and he is 
inclined to regard the introduction of the camel into it by the Arabs as a 
leading cause of its existing treeless and waterless condition. The camel is 
the enemy of woods and forests, which are ruthlessly destroyed for its sake, 
and the disappearance of water also. In two or three places, however, Mr. 
Floyer still found basins of pure water. The book is enriched with 
excellent maps and photographs. 


M. Jacques de Rougé,a son of the famous French Egyptologist, has 
published a book entitled, ‘* Géographie ancienne dela Basse-Egypte.” He 
has made full use of the discoveries of Prof. Flinders Petrie and the Egypt 
Exploration Fund; and he has published for the first time the geographical 
names of the Delta, given in a Coptic ecclesiastical MS., now preserved in 
Oxford. The book is indispensable to all who are interested in ancient 
Egyptian geography. 


In very early times the Egyptians had many arts involving chemical 
operations, such as working in metals, purification of natural salts for phar- 
macy, etc., dyeing of cloths and the preparation of pigments, brewing of 
fermented liquors, and others, and they have left records of a most enduring 
character in the pictures cut in their granite tombs and temples. There we 
see the processes of gold washing and smelting; the use of blow-pipes and 
double bellows for intensifying heat, various forms of furnaces, and crucibles 
having a shape quite similar to those of to-day. Some of these crucibles 
preserved in the Berlin Museum date from the fifteenth century B. C. The 
earliest chemical laboratories of which we have any knowledge are those 
connected with the Egyptian temples. Each temple had its library and its 
laboratory, commonly situated in a definite part of the structure. In these 
laboratories the priests prepared the incense, oils, and other substances used 
in the temple services, and on the granite walls were carved the recipes and 
processes. These are still to be seen by the archzologist. The Israelites 
carried with them, from Egypt to the promised land, knowledge of the tech- 
nical and artistic skill of their contemporaries, and the Holy Bible contains 
frequent allusions to industrial arts. Cupellation is plainly described by 
Jeremiah; metallurgical operations are mentioned in Job, Ezekiel, and 
other books, and bellows by Jeremiah. 


The Fleming H. Revell Co., 112 Fifth avenue, New York, has issued 
Professor Sayce’s works in a uniform set of six volumes, for six dollars. 
These comprise ‘‘ Fresh Lights from Ancient Monuments,” ‘+ Assyria: its 
Princes, Priests and People,” ‘* The Hittites, or the Story of a Forgotten 
Empire,” ‘‘The Times of Isaiah,” ‘* Races of the Old Testament,” and 
“¢ Social Life Among the Assyrians and Babylonians.” 
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The Ruskin Art Club of Los Angeles, California, was organized October 

2, 1888, primarily for the study of the technique and history of engraving 
and etching. The club met at the residence of Mrs. H. H. Boyce, where 
they had access to her library and valuable collection of old line engravings. 
Soon, however, the club took up other lines of study, beginning with art of 
Ancient Egypt, and following with the art and archeology of Chaldea, 
Assyria, Babylonia and Pheenicia. Lectures and stereopticon views, and the 
gathering of a library greatly aided the members, who found it necessary to 
furnish a suite of rooms for their meetings. Under the presidency of Mrs. 
Boyce the club has been exceedingly prosperous, and numbers nearly two 
hundred ladies. 

In 1892 Mrs. Boyce removed to Boston, but still takes an active interest 
in the club. We have received from Mrs. Boyce a quarto-pamphlet of 
sixty pages, giving an outline of the course of study followed by the club 
during the past five years. Part I. is devoted to engraving, giving a scheme 
of study in line engraving, wood engraving, etching, and of mezzotint, 
aquatint, stipple, photographic engraving, and lithography. Part II. gives 
a scheme of studies in Egyptian civilization and archeology, Ancient 
Arabia, history and art of Ancient Chaldea, Assyrian monuments and civili- 
zation, Phoenicia and her colonies, history of Israel and art in Judea, studies 
in Ancient Persia, Asianic archeology, and the heroic age in Greece and 
Mycenean civilization. 

The work is admirably done, and will be of great assistance to other 
archeological clubs. The edition is limited to three hundred copies; if it 
meets with a ready sale, Mrs. Boyce intends to publish another volume con- 
taining programs of archaic and classical Greek and Roman archeology, 
and later with American archeology. Every student of archeology will 
find this little work of the greatest value. The price is one dollar, and 
copies can be obtained of the Arena Publishing Co., Copley Square, Boston. 


We desire to call the attention of the readers of Brsta to the advertise- 
ment in this number of the ancient Egyptian ‘‘ Book of the Dead.” An 
opportunity is given of procuring a copy of this remarkable work at a 
merely nominal price. By the aid of photo-engraving the seventy-nine 
plates of the Turin Papyrus and the twenty plates of the Louvre papyrus are 
reproduced ; that of the Turin papyrus being an exact fac-simile, as edited 
by Lepsius, and dating from about 7oo B. C. A complete translation is 
given in English, and the valuable index of Lieblein is autographed by the 
editor much plainer and better than the original. This work is indis- 
pensable not only to the Egyptologist, but to the general reader who desires 
to become acquainted with one of the earliest religions, dating back over 
five thousand years. This work is undertaken at a great expense, and we 
trust that every copy will be subscribed for before publication. 
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The Egypt Exploration Fund was found- 
ed in 1883, under the Presidency of the 
late Sir Erasmus Wilson, for the purpose 
of promoting historical investigation in 
Egypt by means of systematically con- 
ducted explorations; particular attention 
being given tos ites which may be expected 
to throw light upon obscure questions of 
history and topography, such as those con- 
nected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos”’ Pe- 
riod, the district of the Hebrew Sojourn, 
the route of the Exodus, and the early 
sources of Greek art. The work is con- 
ducted on the principle of careful exam- 
ination of all details, and the preservation 
of objects discovered. These objects are 
of supreme value and interest, inasmuch as 
they illustrate the international influences 
of Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian, and Syrian 
styles; afford reliable data for the history 
of comparative art; reveal ancient techni- 
cal processes; and yield invaluable exam- 
amples of art in metal, stone and pottery. 
The metrological results are also of the 


highest importance, some thousands of @ 


weights having already been found. 
Since the establishment of the Fund in 
1883, explorers have been sent out every 


season; two and sometimes three, con- 
ducting excavations in different parts of 
the Delta. Each year has been fruitful 
in discoveries. Much has been done 
towards the restoration of the ancient 
topography of Lower Egypt. The sites of 
famous cities have been identified; the 
Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of 
Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daph- 
ne (identical with the Biblical Tahpanhes), 
have been discovered; statues and inscrip- 
tions, papyri, and beautiful objects in 
bronze and other metals, as well as in por- 
celain and glass, have been found; new 
and unexpected light (not less momentous, 
or likely to produce less effect on contem- 
porary criticism, than the discoveries of 
Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the 
Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of 
the Exodus have been defined, and its di- 
rection determined; three most important 
‘hapters in the history of Greek art and 
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Greek epigraphy have been recovered from 
the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bu- 
bastis ; and, lastly,a series of archseologi- 
cal surveys of the Delta have been made, 
most of the larger mounds having been 
measured and planned. 

Excavations have been carried on princi- 
pally at the following sites: 

1883.— Tel-el-Maskhutah, in the Wady 
Tumilat, discovered to be Pithom-Succoth, 
one of the ‘‘store-cities” built by the 
forced labor of the Hebrew colonists in the 
time of the Oppression. This discovery 
and its results are described by the ex- 
plorer, Dr. Naville, in his Memoir entitled 
‘«The Store-City of Pithom,” in which the 
route of the Exodus is laid down. 

1884.—San (the Tanis of the Septuagint 
and the Greek historians, the Zoan of the 
Bible). This excavation and its results 
are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
in the Memoir entitled ‘* Tanis, Part I.” 

1885.— J'ell Nebireh, in the Western Del- 
ta, discovered to be Naukratis. This ex- 
cavation and its results are described by 
Mr. W. M. F. Petrie, in the Memoir en- 
titled ‘‘Naukratis, Part I.,” by Mr. Ernest 
A. Gardner, Director of the English School 
at Athens, in “Naukratis, Part II.” 

Also, Saft-el-Henneh, discovered to be 
the town of Goshen, capital of the an- 
cient district of that name. This excava- 
tion and its results are described by Dr. 
Naville, in the Memoir entitled ‘‘Goshen, 
and the Shrine of Saft-el-Henneh.”’ 

1886.— Tell Defenneh, the Biblical ‘*Tah- 
panhes” and the “Daphne” of the classi- 
cal historians; also Zell WNebesheh, site of 
the ancient city of ‘‘Am,” a dependency 
of Tanis. These excavations and their re- 
sults are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, and his coadjutor, Mr. F. Llewel- 
lyn Griffith, in a Memoir entitled ‘* Daph- 
ne,” included in ‘* Tanis, Part II.” 

1887— 7'ell-el- Yahudiyeh, an ancient Jew- 
ish settlement, now shown to be the City 
of Onias described by Josephus. Memoir 
entitled ‘‘ Onias,” by Dr. Naville. 

1889-90.—Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth of 
the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks. Dr. 
Naville located the precise site of this 
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once magnificent red granite temple, and 
disinterred its grand ruins, abounding in 
superb monolithic shafts, massive archi- 
traves, sculptured blocks, broken colossi, 
bas-relief groups, etc., inscribed with val- 
uable hieroglyphic texts. The inscrip- 
tions touching the Pyramid era, Hyksos 
kings, and the warlike XVIIIth Dynasty 
(that of Thothmes) are of absorbing interest 
to the historian, while the inscriptions re- 
lating to the period of Joseph are of thrill- 
ing interest to every student of the Bible. 
“Bubastis, Part I,” by Dr. Naville. ‘‘Part 
II,” to appear in the Spring of 1892. 

1890-91.—Ahnas-el-Medineh, the Hanes 
of the Bible and Heracleopolis of the 
Greeks. Its mounds were excavated by 
Dr. Naville. Memoir to appear. 

1891-3. — Tell Mokdam and Deir el- 
Bahari (Thebes). The latter is a most im- 
portant place for explorative labors. 

1890-3.— The Archeological Survey of 
Egypt, for which a special fund is provid- 
ed; under the charge of Messrs. Percy 
Newberry, Buchman, J. E. Newberry 
and Carter. This work is of incom- 
parable importance in many ways, and, 
in view of the wholesale and _ irrepar- 
able destruction of sculptures by Arabs, 
tourists and dealers in ‘‘Antiques,” needs 
to be pushed vigorously forward. The fa- 
mous tombs of Beni Hasan were thor- 
oughly explored in ’90-’92, and in ’92-’93 
the historic antiquities from Beni Hassan 
southward will be surveyed, traced, photo- 
graphed, copied, etc. The tombs at El 
Bersheh having been exhaustively surveyed, 
the Survey officials proceeded to Tel el- 
Amarna, the scene of the discovery of the 
famous tablets. Dr. Winslow outlined 
the purpose of the survey in Brsxia for 
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November, 1890; and in January 1892, 
he described some of the ‘‘results” at Beni 
Hasan. A ‘‘Special Extra Report,” illus- 
trated, edited by Miss Edwards, published 
in December, 1891, treated of the work 
there accomplished. The first memoir of 
the Survey is a quarto with thirty-one 
beautiful plates and illustrations (four in 
colors), treating of the sculptures and pic- 
tures of Beni Hasan, in which the social 
and business life of men, 2500 B. C., is 
richly depicted, and the facial types afford 
an ethnographical study, very valuable and 
altogether unique. A volume on El Ber- 
sheh, or at least one on Tel el-Amarna, 
will be published. Special circulars relat- 
ing to the Survey may be had from Dr. 
Winslow. 

The foregoing outlines the most impor- 
tant laburs of the Fund. An annual quarto 
volume with elaborate illustrations and 
photographs, is published. All donors or 
subscribers of not less than $5.00 receive 
this volume of the season and annual report; 
previous volumes are $5.00 each. See the 
advertisement elsewhere. The Survey vol- 
ume of the season is sent to all subscribers 
or donors of not less than $5.00 to the 
Survey. Said Dr. W. Hayes Ward, edi- 
tor, in Zhe Independent, ‘‘The annual 
volumes published are abundant remuner- 
ation to the subscribers of five dollars.”’ 
Three hundred men of the highest rank in 
education, theology, letters, business and 
public life—among them eighty-nine 
university or college presidents — have 
subscribed to the American Branch of the 
Fund. For circulars and all information 
address the Honorary Secretary and Treas- 
urer, for the United States, Rev. W. C. 
Winslow, 525 Beacon street, Boston. 


LOCAL HONORARY SEORETARIES FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


Mrs. Howard Crosby, New York. 

Mrs. Eugene A. Hoffman, New York. 

Rev. Henry L. Myrick, ‘‘Briar Cliff,” 
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Rey. Frederick W. Taylor, D.D.,Spring- 
field, Il). " — 


Mrs. Simeon B, Chittenden, Brooklyn. 


Mrs. Thomas E. Stillman, 95 Joralemon 
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Mrs. J. H. Devereux, 869 Euclid Ave., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 

Prof. Chas. 
St., Hartford, Conn. 

Prof. Hiram H. Bice, Ph. D., Carlin- 
ville, Illinwis. 

President James Marshall, D.D., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 


C. Stearns, 126 Garden 
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Dr. Reuben G. Thwaites, Madison. Wis. 
Rey. Camden Cobern, Ph. D., 13 North 
street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
sae Howard Osgood, D.D., Rochester. 
~~ S 
Prof. James R. Jewett, Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, R. I. 
a J. E. Kittredge, D. D., Geneseo, 
% A 
Prof. James M. Hoppin, D.D. New Ha- 
ven, Conn. 
Rev. Edward Herbruck, Ph.D., 131 
South Jefferson St., Dayton, Ohio. 


Hon. Charles H. 8. Davis, M.D., Ph.D., 
Meriden, Conn. 
Louis A. Bull, M. D., 160 Franklin 
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Henry Phipps, 
Penn. 

William J. Sawyer, Esq., Allegheny 
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Mrs. Robert Bonner Bowler, Mt. Storm, 
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Geo. Douglas Miller, 125 State St., 
Albany, N. Y. 
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Mrs. John Wright, 383 East Ninth 
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Miss Sarah H.- Killikelly, 308 South 
Hiland street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Robert H. Lamborn, Ph.D. 32 Nassau 
8t., New York City. 
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Charles Buncher, Detroit, Michigan. 

Rev. A. P. Putnam, D.D., Concord, 
Mass. 

Miss Marie A. Molineux, Ph.D., 283 
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Mrs. Theodore A. Hopkins, 17 Grove 
Place, Rochester, N. Y. 

Mrs. Augustus Hemenway, 40 Mt. Ver- 
non street, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. John J. Bagley, 118 Washington 
avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. James B. Ames, Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss Georgia Louise Leonard, 2103 O 
street, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. M. D. Thompson, 137 High St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Mrs. Herbert Tuttle, 11 East Avenue, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Mrs. Mary Newbury Adams, 200 West 
11th street, Dubuque, Bann 

Miss Mary A. Sharpe, 25 West River St., 
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&#~ Entirely without endowment the Society is absolutely dependent on voluntary contributions, 


ven for this season’s labors. 


All services tor the Funp by its honorary officials are a gratuity. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


A Society for the accurate and system- 
atic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical 
Geography, the Manners and Customs of 
the Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded on June 22d, 
1865. It was established on the basis of 
the following rules: 

1. It was not to be a religious society. 
That is to say, it should not be pledged to 
advocate or attack any form of creed or 
doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any 
side in controversial matters. 

3. It wasto be conducted on strictly 
scientific principles. 

These ruies have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of 
the work done is found in the names and 


positions of the officers who have carried 
it out, and the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. 
Among them are Col Sir Charles Wilson, 
K.C.B., KOM. G., F.R.8., LL D., 
R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Si- 
nai); Col. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., 
G. C.M.G., F. R.S., R. E., (who con- 
ducted the excavations of Jerusalem) ; Ma- 
jor Conder, R. E. (surveyor of Western 
Palestine and of the east country, unfin- 
ished) ; Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. 
E. (Surveyor with Major Conder); the late 
Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. 8.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of 
Andover, Mass., etc. 

Although the Society is not a religious 
society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible 
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Students, and its chief supporters are found 
among ministers of all denominations, who 
see in the results of the explorations many 
confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 

In the course of its twenty-five years 
existence, the Society, with limited funds 
at its disposal, has done an immense 
amount of work, and published the result- 
in books, papers, maps, plans, and photo- 
graphs, primarily for the benefit of its sub- 
scribers, and als for the advantage of all 
students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enu- 
merated the following: 

1. Exoavarions At JERUSALEM.—These 
were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, and 
had very remarkable results. Jerusalem 
is now proved to be, to: a great extent, a 
buried city, and the ancient foundations 
are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclo- 
sure have been examined down to the 
foundations, and the original masons’ 
marks found upon them. The contours of 
the rock, showing how the city was situa- 


ted before the valleys were filled up, have 


been ascertained. In consequence of these 
and other discoveries, many questions of 
the topography relating to the city, and ail 


Bible references to locality, are now viewed 


in an entirely new light. 

2. Tur RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUE 
oF GALILEE, BY Sir CHarLes WILson.— 
Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. +»They have all been 
planned and sketched, and are found to be 
of considerable architectural pretensions. 
As one consequence of this work, the 
building in which Christ taught the peo- 
ple could now be reconstructed. 

3. Tue Survey or Western Pates- 
TINE.—This work, occupying ten years in 
all, was carried out by Major Conder, R. 
E., and Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, R. E. Be- 
fore it was undertaken, many parts of Pal- 
estine were a terra incognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scrip- 
ture places remained unknown. But now 
We possess a map, on the scale of one inch 
to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. 
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In the course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and 
fixed. 


4, Tne AronaoLogioaAL Work oF M. 
CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—Among the illustra- 
tions of the Bible furnished by this learned 
archeologist may be mentioned the Dis- 
covery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscrip- 
tions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of 
Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous 
Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the 
Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, 
and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, 
are additional archseological discoveries of 
incomparable importance due to other ex- 
plorers. Casts and drawings of these may 
be seen in the collection of the Fund. 


5. Tar GroroatcaL Survey oF Pat- 
ESTINE, BY Pror. E. Hutt, F. R. 8.—The 
geological facts here brought forward 
throw new light on the route of the Exo- 
dus, and afford conclusive proof that the 
Cities of the Plain are not under the waters 
of the Dead Sea. 


These paragraphs will give the reader 
some little—very little—idea of the Socie- 
ty’s work in the past. Before us lies work 
not less important. 

6. ExXoAvATIONS AT JERUSALEM are car- 
ried on from time to time as opportunity 
permits, and recorded in the Quarterly 
Statement, as also are all discoveries made 
during alterations in and outside the city. 

7. Tue Survey on tHe Easr or Jor- 
DAN, where scores of Scripture sites remain 
to be fixed, and where the country is even 
more thickly strewn with ruins than on the 
western side, is to be resumed when per- 
mission can be obtained. It was amid the 
ruins of Dibon, by the brook Arnon, that 
the Moabite Stone was found in 1868, and 
at Amman Major Conder discovered the 
Sassanian monument which is described in 
his book, ‘‘Heth and Moab,” as well as an 
immense number of rude stone monu- 
ments. It is confidently believed that a 
complete survey of this region would lead 
to very important discoveries. 
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8. Inquiry nro Manners AND Cus- 
toms, Proverss, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, 
&o.—Readers of Dr. Thomson’s ‘‘The 
Land and the Book,” or the Rev. J. Neil’s 
‘Palestine Explored,” will know what 
vivid light is often thrown upon whole 
classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observation of the customs of the people. 
Yet no inquiry of this sort has ever been 
carried out systematically over the entire 
country. The Committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific ex- 
amination into all these points by means of 
questions drawn up with the assistance of 
the President of the Archeological Soci- 
ety, the Director of the Folk-Lore Society, 
the Secretary of the Bible Society, and 
others. 


It cannot be too strongly urged that no 
time should be lost in pursuing the explo- 
rations, for the vandalism of the East, and 
the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying what 
ever records of the past lie exposed. 


All subscriptions for the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund should be sent to Prof. 
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Theodore F. Wright, 42 Quincy Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Fund for the United States, 


and from whom all circulars and other in- 
formation in regard to the fund can be 


obtained. 

1. Subscribers of five dollars a year are en- 
titled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘Quarterly Statement,” 
which is the jonrnal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done 
by its agents, and a record of all dis- 
coveries made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society 
at a greatly reduced price. 

(8) Post free on application, a copy of 
the following works :— 

Schumacher’s “Pella, the First Retreat 
of the Christians.” 
Schumacher’s ‘‘ Ajlan 

Decapolis.’” 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by 
the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive 
the “ Quarterly Statements” free, and 
are entitled to the books and maps at 
the reduced price, 


‘within the 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


TyYPIs: 


BIBLIA PUBLISHING Co., 


MDCCCXCIII. 


VENALIS PRosTaT 
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